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that eventually none but Catholics would be employed. But before the
end of April his success in the parliamentary elections had gone to
James's head; he was no longer so insistent on the necessity for caution
nor so moderate in his expectations from Parliament; he told Barrillon
that he was confident that he would obtain in the first session not only
the revenues for life and the abrogation of the penal laws against the
Catholics, but the repeal of the Habeas Corpus Act, an Act which he had
consistently held to be incompatible with monarchy.

Foreign affairs was one of the subjects which James kept strictly in
his own hands, and Sunderland in this, as in other fields, entered
wholeheartedly into his master's plans. There was here no incon-
sistency, for the whole of Sunderland's previous ministerial career
had been in an atmosphere of subservience to France; simultaneously,
in common with all the leading politicians of the time, he endeavoured
to insure his future by keeping on good terms with William of Orange,
the husband of the heir-presumptive; thus in effect the Minister's
predilections and interests coincided, and he was able to avoid in foreign
politics the imputation of time-serving which he incurred in other
connections.

In spite of some inconsistencies, we may safely ascribe to James
certain general principles of foreign policy: by temperament he was
haughty, and for that reason he valued his own independence, but he had
long ceased to dream of personal military glory and he had no desire to
extend his dominions by war. He certainly aimed at an extension of
England's prosperity by trade and at an increase of her strength by land
and sea; but this power was desirable merely as an enhancement of
his own regal magnificence and of his security at home, and not as a
pretext for aggression. If he had any ulterior aim, it was to be the
arbiter of Europe. What he failed to realise was that he could not be
respected abroad unless his power at home rested on the strong founda-
tion of the support of his people.,

One undisputed principle of the English constitution of the time was
that foreign affairs were exclusively the concern of the King, and
Charles II had been on firm ground when in 1677 he reprimanded
Parliament for addressing him on this subject. But apart from the
general difficulty of pursuing an unpopular foreign policy, the King's
power was in practice limited by the control of Parliament: he could
not enter a war of which Parliament disapproved, for they would refuse
to vote him the supplies necessary for carrying it on. Of this fact James
was well aware: he could deceive himself into thinking that his Tory
Parliament would consent to remove Catholic disabilities, but he knew